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Section Versus State 


f bere can be little doubt that future generations 
of history students will increasingly pay homage to 
the late Professor Frederick Jackson Turner for the 
most realistic and, therefore, most revolutionary view 
of American history that has yet been presented. For 
many years ago Professor Turner was the first to 
point out that the forward movement of the Western 
Frontier from the close of the war of 1812-14, to the 
ending of the frontier in 1890, dictated, consciously 
or unconsciously, the whole course of American his- 
tory; and now, in these essays,* gathered together 
after his death, he shows conclusively and triumph- 
antly that the American Union was not a union pri- 
marily of States, or even of political parties and 
qualities, but a far subtler and more flexible thing, a 
union of sections and sectional interests. 

As he shows, at the time of the Revolution there 
were already three sections in being: the New Eng- 
land colonies, prevailingly mercantile and industrial; 
the Southern Seaboard colonies, agrarian and aristo- 
cratic; and the middle section of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, possibly Delaware and Maryland, acting as 
a buffer state between these two. Other sections have 
been added Jater, and the main political effort, in Pro- 
fessor Turner’s view, of American political parties 
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has been the preservation of the “balance of power” 
between them. In this view, the course of events from 
the Missouri Compromise to the Civil War assumes 
new meaning. Notably, the Civil War itself only be- 
gins to make sense when we realize, as Professor 
Turner does, that it was a conflict not between States, 
but between two sections, whose divergence in politi- 
cal and social attitude made war the inevitable result. 
The South, it is true, invoked the doctrine of the 
State rights to justify secession; but that doctrine, as 
Professor Turner conclusively points out, has never 
possessed any validity unless it was used as a weapon, 
not by separate States, but by united sections. The 
reason, he might have added, why the South did not 
make good its challenge was precisely because it was 
not united enough. The Confederacy died of State 
rights, as Professor Owsley of Vanderbilt has wisely 
and wittily said. 

We in America—despite Henry Ford. and other 
Mid-westerners who think of America merely as a 
place for exercising their ingenuity at money-making 
—are extremely historically-minded; and we have pro- 
duced some very excellent historians. But if we cast 
our eye back on many of them, we must admit the 
fact that hitherto our histories have tended to be 
written far too much from the point of view of cer- 
tain political theories and far too little from the point 
of view of the people themselves, who were not one, 
but many. We have tended to follow the bad exam- 
ple set by Macaulay, who made of his history a paean 
to the Whig party. Even so intelligent a historian as 
Henry Adams was unable to see the true value of a 
man like Jefferson, because of atavistic Federalist pre- 
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possessions. And when we come to the period follow- 
ing the Civil War, it is far worse. Everyone should 
know how far a presumably honest historian like 
Rhodes distorted facts and miswrote history, because 
of the illusion that the Industrial North and the Re- 
publican Party were equally and always right in the 
Reconstruction period. Fortunately, this type of his- 
tory is now being less frequently written; but we have 
not as yet, nor are likely to have for years to come, 
our John Richard Green, to give us a history of the 
whole American people. 

The type of history that we write is one that the 
best English historians have long since abandoned; 
they realize, and with justice, that the manufacturing 
and industrial North and Midlands of England have 
been in perpetual strife with the conservative, mer- 
cantile, agrarian, and seafaring South ever since the 
close of the eighteenth century; with Scotland, High- 
Jand or Lowland, a third party to the quarrel. We are 
still bemused and bepuzzled enough by that classic 
abstraction, the “Union”, to think that history is a 
record of that “Union”, or with the Charles A. Beard 
school, to define history as a record of successful en- 
gineering, invention, and mass-industrialism. But un- 
derneath unions and industrial enterprises there are 
always people, and people are not like figures in a 
ledger, or debit and credit columns in an account- 
book. They are beings acted upon continually by the 
sun, the soil, the wind, the rain, and by the persistent 
habits of mind which these engender: irrational ha- 
treds and impossible loyalties. Professor Turner was 
aware of that fact; he was almost the first American 
historian to be fully aware of it. And so he pointed 
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out that only in the study of the sections and their 
interests and interactions could the secret of Ameri- 
can history be found. | : 

We in this country are singularly proud of and 
sensitive to our destiny, which is to be Americans; but 
if you ask any of us the apparently simple question, 
“What 1s an American?” the answer is not so readily 
found. It follows that the term “American Union’’ is 
equally an abstraction. As a matter of fact, the coun- 
try we happen to inhabit is so vast, so diverse in cli- 
mate, appearance, soil, people, that we were almost 
obliged from the outset to invent some such abstrac- 
tion in order to be a people at all. When we think of 
the United States we think in terms of a map; we do 
not think in terms of Puritans in Massachusetts, 
Church of Englanders and Methodists in the South, 
Germans in the Middle West, Scandinavians in the 
Northwest, Spanish and Indians in New Mexico. In 
fact we elevate the map, with its criss-cross railways 
and roads, the flag with its stars, the concept of the 
Union with its concomitant superstition that so many 
millions died in 1861-65 in order that it might be pre- 
served, into the dimensions of national symbols—I 
might almost say national dogmas. There is no foun- 
dation whatsoever for those dogmas. They avail us 
nothing when the top-heavy structure of industrial- 
ism which they support begins to fall down, as it has 
ever since 1929. [o accept symbols when the symbols 
correspond to underlying realities is one thing; to 
accept them, when they are mere phantoms corre- 
sponding to no reality, is quite another. Why we 
even adopted such vicious habits of thought remains 
a mystery. Possibly we wished to save ourselves from 
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thinking too deeply on the fact that we are not one 
people, but many; possibly the baneful influence of 
classic German metaphysics may have tainted our 
minds. But the fact is, that we are, and have always 
been, a country of sections; even at the time of the 
Civil War. And only our sentimentality, aided by in- 
dustrial capitalism, has ever forbidden us to be fully 
aware of the fact. 

Nor is there any reason to suppose that our in- 
herent sectionalism will become less so, because the 
Federal Government has been increasingly obliged 
since 1893 to take more power into its own hands. 
Indeed, Professor Turner, in the last essays in this 
volume, expressly combats such a supposition. He 
points out that it was precisely the increasing vigour 
of the Federal Government as expressed under Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s administration that led to the La 
Follette Progressive movement among the Middle- 
western and Northwestern farmers, and kept Bryan- 
ism alive in the Democratic Party; he might have 
added, had he lived to do so, that the vast revivifica- 
tion of Federal power that we are witnessing under 
another Roosevelt, will inevitably lead to increased 
self-consciousness among the sections. The paradox of 
American statesmanship and history is this: the more 
the Washington administration attempts to deal equi- 
tably and justly with all sections of its vast domain, 
the more the sections tend to become independent, 
self-sufficing, self-conscious entities; the more it re- 
signs itself to a laissez-faire attitude, as was the case in 
the Harding-Coolidge-Hoover period, the more sec- 
tional differences tend to be obliterated, to become 
moribund and such abstractions as the “Union”, 
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“Americanism”, ey “normalcy” rule the 
land. 

Such a view as Professor Turner put forward has 
therefore the unique merit of being highly “unpatri- 
otic’; American patriotism. being. evidently, in its 
hundred-per-cent variety, another abstraction; being, 
in fact, something like a face-cream which can be 
applied to the countenances of all Americans indis- 
criminately. That such a book as Professor ‘Turner’s 
should be published, is at least another symptom that 
the Harding- -Coolidge-Hoover period is over, and 
that we are in for something different; for a concep- 
tion of patriotism that begins with one’s own back- 
yard and thence goes forth to embrace the world and 
the universe, rather than one invented by successful 
industrialists and their allies, the bankers, to camou- 
flage their depredations on the body politic. The 
period in American history when it was necessary for . 
the few remaining souls who wished to be honest, to 
travel increasingly along the path. chosen by Moscow 
or else capitulate, body and soul, to the “rugged in- 
dividualism” of laissez-faire, is now ended: let us hope. 
for good. Either President Roosevelt will be meas- 
urably successful and will produce again, as a result, 
the happily disunited States; or he will fail, with the 
result of a deeper reaction towards the ideals of 
Harding, with their stress on his conception of * ‘what 
is central and normal in human experience”, which 
may result in open anarchy and mass civil war. These 
are our alternatives; and it is to be hoped that Pro- 
fessor Turner was correct in stating, as he does, that 
what we resemble most is, in racial variousness, and 
political give-and-take, the “United States of Eu- 
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rope”, that dream of certain nineteenth-century spirits 
which European nationalisms have utterly thwarted, 
but which here and perhaps here alone can find its 
fullest and freest and most glorious impetus and 
development. 


JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


